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THE PRESIDENTIAL CALL 

FOR ACTION TO 
MODERNIZE CORRECTIONS 



"At long List, this nation h coming to realize that 
the process of justice cannot end with the slam- 
ming shut of prison gales. 

"Ninety-eight out of every hundred rriminals who 
are sent to prison come back out into society. 
That means that every Amt»rican <:oncerned with 
slopping crime must ask this question: Are we 
doing all we can to make certain that many more 
men and women who come out of prison will 
become law abiding citizens? 
"The answer to that question today, after centuries 
oi neglect, is no. We have made Important strides 
in the past two years, but let us not deceive our- 
selves: Our prisons are still colleges of crime, and 
not what they should be — the beginning of a way 
back to a productive life within the law. 
"To turn back the wave of crime, we must have 
more effective police work, and we must have 
court reform to ensure trials that are speedy and 
fair. But let us also remember that the protection 
of society depends largeiy on the correction o/'fhe 
crm/na/." 

President Richard M. Nixon 

First National Conference on Corrections 

December 6, 1971 
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FOREWORD 



Oi ihc ihror components of (he crinilnnl j'jsfirc 
system ^pntnw unit is and corrt^ctionsi, cotrecliuns is 
perhaps I fie most criticiil. Yet il is often the lea si vis- 
ible i\rx\ le.isi urifJerslood part of the system. Among 
othe' things, rorreciions involves delenlion, proha- 
ifon, f)rKons, jaiU, juvenife cenicrs. and parole pro- 
j;rjm.s for adults and juveniles, InAh male and female. 
The correctional process ^^ a massive (jper.il ion, re- 
ceiving more than 2.j m»!lion new offenders a year 
at a cost ot more than $1 billion dollars. Il is burdened 
with a performance record which would plunge any 
business into bankruptcy. 

Corrections today is plagued by an overlapping 
of jurisdictions, contradimng philosophies, and a 
hodge-podge of organizalionp' structures. It has 
grown piecemeal — sometimes out of experience, 
sometimes out of necessity. Lacking consistent guide- 
lines and the means ^o test program effectiveness, 
legislators continue to pass laws, officials make polf- 
cles, and both cause large sums of money to bo spent 
on ineffective corrective methods. 

As is true with many problems that face our nation 
today, businessmen can play a significant role in up- 
grading the correctional system. This role includes 
counseling, employment of ex-offenders, supporting 
the changes that are needed in the correctional sys- 
tem, and leadership in gaining the support of other 
citizens for these vital programs. Some of the success- 
ful programs involving these and other areas are out- 
lined on the following pages. 

Marshaling Citizen Power to Modernize Correc- 
tions is the most recent in a series of National Cham- 
ber publications designed to stimulate business and 
other citizen action to improve the components of 
our criminal justice system. It is intended not only to 
inform, but to show what we can all do to facilitate 
correctional programs that really correct. 

In developing this publication, the National Cham- 
ber received the excellent cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association. 



Arch N. Booth 

Executive Vice President 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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CORRECTIONS TODAY: AN 
OVERVIEW 



Although the nation has neglected Its criminal jus- 
tice system as a whole, there is growing evidence of 
a new interest on the part oi the public to Improve 
the entire system, especially corrections. For example, 
the Congress has begun to allocate additional monies 
for corrections through the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the Department of Justice. 

The President has indicated a direct interest In the 
improvement of corrections and demonstrated this 
interest by convening the recent National Correction- 
al Conference in Williamsburg, Virginia. Attorney 
General John Mitchell announced at i*"-^t correctional 
conference that a federal program is being initfated 
to assist state and loral governments in modernizing 
their correctional systems. The program calls for a 
National Corrections Academy to train federal, state 
and focal corrections personnel, a National Clearing- 
house for Criminal Justice Architecture and Design, 
and a National Clearinghouse for Correctional Edu- 
cation. 

The Attorney General, Secretary of Labor, and 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare recently 
communicated with the 50 governors, emphasizing 
that the highest priority be placed on the importance 
of correctional reform and the key role to be played 
by the individual states. 

All these efforts indicate that we can look forward 
to a belter correctional system in the future. How- 
ever, we must realize that much more needs to be 
done now for the following reasons: 

• Beyond any rational dispute, the Nation's correc- 
tional system is ineffective. 

• In reality it is a "non-system" — a potpourri of fa- 
cilities and programs which handles about 1,3 mil- 
lion offenders on an average day. 

• Correctional operations are administratively frag- 
mented among federal, state, county and local 
governjnents. 

• By any standard, correctional facilities, programs 
Q I personnel are badly overburdened. 
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Logticy of Neglect 

Correclional ini^Hovcment eflorls are mirod in two 
cenlurics of nej;lecl iincJ, loo often, f.ite open ho.s- 
lilily by the public nnd legislators. 

OverlocKicci, antiquiiled, underfunded correctional 
insliluliors have created problems of near despera* 
lion for ihe adminislrntors nnd personnel who man 
Ihem. The degree of this desperation has been inten- 
sified by I he recent wave of disturbances and inmate 
rebellions in institutions across the country. Of ap- 
proximately 4()0 Slate and Federal institutions tor 
offenders sentenced to long terms, there are 25 over 
100 years and 61 that opened before 1900. 

Stale institutions arc often expected to be largely 
self-supporting through their farming and prison in- 
dustries, most of which involve only repetitive and 
underproductive work with ousolete equipment. Few 
correctional industrial programs provide skill devel- 
opment opportunities or training experience relevant 
to the industrial requirements of the community. In 
.many slates, prisons are prohibited from training in- 
mates or making products that will compete on the 
market with local industry. 

Juvenile Offenders 

Most crime in the United States is committed by 
youth. 

Over 350,000 children, or about 30% of all offend- 
ers, are under the custody and supervision of juvenile 
correctional institutions or agencies on any given day. 

Although 70% of all funds spent on juvenile cor- 
rections now goes toward supporting juvenile insti- 
tutions rather than juvenile probation, these Institu- 
tions are still inadequate. For example, standards 
recommended for the size of juvenile institutions 
call for facilities to accommodate 150 or less, with 
individual living units housing no more than 20 
youngsters. Yet, according to survey data collected 
by the Task Force on Corrections of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, only 24% of all institutions meet 
this living unit standard, and the traditional feeling is 
toward building larger units. 

Probation and Parole — Unfulfilled Promises 

A nerson who is found guilty of a crime will often 




•ive a suspended sentence, provided that he re- 



main on good behnvior mu\ lh.it he be placed under 
special supervision. Such a person is said lo be on 
"probation". 

A person who has served part of a given sentence 
in prison may be released under certain conditions, 
including special supervision. Such a person is termed 
to be on "parole". 

Though the effectiveness of properly implemented 
parole and probation programs has been demon- 
strated many times, their full cost/benctit potential is 
yet lo be achieved on a nationwide basis, A major 
weakness in probation and parole services is that they 
have never received adequate funds for the number 
of offenders under supervision. Two-thirds of all 
offenders are under probation or parole supervision, 
but these services receive less than one-third of the 
monies allocated for correctional efforts. 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice notes that "proba- 
tion and parole services are characteristically poorly 
staffed and often poorly administered." Of the 250 
counties surveyed by the Commission, one-third pro- 
vided no probation services at all. Average probation 
and parole caseloads vastly exceed the recommended 
standards of 35 cases per officer. Over 76% of all 
persons convicted of a minor offense, and 67% of a)l 
those convicted of a major offense who are on pro- 
bation are in caseloads of 100 or more. Less than 4% 
of the probation officers in the nation carry caseloads 
of 40 or less. 

Despite the far-from-ideal conditions existing in 
the probation and parole fields, studies indicate that 
roughly 55-65% of parolees are not returned to 
prison during the period of their parole supervision. 
Of those that are, about two-thirds are returned for 
parole violations, not for new crimes. 60-90% of 
prjbationers complete their probation terms without 
revocations. 

The Jail Mess 

County and local jails are the first contact with the 
correctional worfd for most offenders. Most people 
in jails are awaiting trial and have not been sentenced 
or convicted of any crime. Some are serving short 
sentences for minor offenses. The need for the rights 
of inmates to be considered and protected in all lev- 
Pii^-correctional facilities Is evident, but the situa- 



^shop in jtiils is piirliculirly poor. Yet, the initial! iind 
aU< losling imprcbsions toward corrcclionb and our 
system of criminal justice are formed in these insti- 
tutions. ^ 

In most city and county jail facililies U»r adult of- 
lenders (with a lew outstanding exceptions) inmates 
arc kept under maximum security, and st-^neral serv- 
ices and conditions are considered to be the worst 
of all penal inslitulions. The National Crime Com- 
mission's Task Force on Corrections slates lhat: "In 
the \ast majority of city and county jails ... no signifi- 
cant progress has been made in the last fifty yenrs." 

Correctional Planning: By Guess and By Golly 
Corrections in the past has suffered from piecemeal 
and patchwork programming and crisis-oriented 
planning. 

Plagued with a lack of resources and adequate 
planning for handling present and future problems, 
corrections has too often operated on the basis of 
coping with problems as ihey arise, reacting to situa- 
tions rather than planning ahead for them. 

New federal funding programs and the emerging 
emphasis on comprehensive criminal justice plan- 
ning by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Justice, should help 
improve the long-range planning and management 
of the nation's correctional system. 

Correctional Personnel: Manpower Development 
and Training Problems 

Surveys conducted by the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training in 1967-68 revealed 
widespread personnel recruitment and retention 
problems created by low pay, heavy workloads; in- 
sufficient training and lack of merit system employ- 
ment in the correctional field. These problems have 
deprived the system of essential professional services 
and have resulted in programs often manned by per- 
sonnel with little or no educational preparation for 
correctional work. 

The Joint Commission also revealed that minority 
groups, females, and young people are underrepre- 
sented in the nation's correctional work force. The 
Commission urged a comprehensive nationwide re- 
cruitment program with particular emphasis on en- 
^''"tlng more qualified young people, women. Blacks^ 
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Spiinish'surriiimcd Amcfi(\ins, .ind olhor mtioril" 
group mcmh(?rs. 

The recent iiv.iiLihiljiy of fedrrnl fimcfs (< 
An'\ univcfsily progfiims designed \o prep.rr si uts 
for careers in corrections ^ind othrr iUims or < (»>in,d 
juslice) (ould help provide the kind of iion.^l 
personnel the country needs. 

Contradictory Gonis nnd Public Unc< ly 
The average citi^ren does not know \m is to he ex- 
pected of correclion.il servicers allifude ha** 
created a piwdox in handling of rs. 

Confusion over whether roirections should he 
punishment-oriented, rehabilitatirn-oriented, or 
both, brings public accusations that the system bru* 
taL/es offenders, on the one hand, or coddles them 
on the other. Manifestation of this confusion is the 
existence, side-by-side, of correctional facilities in- 
tended primarily for punishment and detention, and 
others designed to help rehabilitate offenders. 

The conditions within many prisons achieve noth- 
ing but an increase in the number of recidivists (those 
released from institutions who commit additional 
crimes.) 80% of all felonies are committed by re- 
peaters. These conditions may result also in the loss 
of self-resp ect and hunu fr^fgnity and lead to in- 
creased sophistication in criminal behavior through 
contact with hardened offenders. 

The negative impact of imprisonment, coupled 
with the lack of acceptance by the community fol- 
lowing release, often creates more bitterness and a 
desire to get back at society. 

COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS: A 
CHEAPER AND MORE HUMANE 
APPROACH 

i There is growing evidence that new programs mak- 
[ ing use of community approaches to corrections as 
• alternatives to incarceration, and also' as a means of 
*/ facilitating reintegration of the offender back into 
[ the community following release from an institution, 
j can be more successful and less costly to society. 
■ Community-based corrections recognizes the failure 
of massive, impersonal institutions far removed from 
population centers. It recognizes the importance of 
working with the offender in his home community, 



or iHMr It vvht'fo lie^ vvilJi f.in|ily »intl friends can 
bo used U> .idvontiigc in hi^ rehobilitjtion. 

There are miiny lypes of rommunlty and Iransi- 
tion.il release programs lhat have demonslr.ited value 
in rchabiliJating (he o^'cnder and reducing ihe jiotial 
costs of recidivism. Among ihese are: 

Pre-lrial inlcrvenlion— a program designed to pro- 
vide a rapid rehabihlation response for young 
^ifst-offcndcr^ follov^ing arrest, but prior to trial, 
conviction and sentencing. The court suspends 
prosecution for a 90-day period and places young 
offenders into a program of counseling, training, 
and employment assistance. Successful participa- 
tion results in dismissal of charges and thus avoids 
ihe sligma of a criminal record. 

Probation — a court action vi^hich permits the 
convicted offender to retain his freedom in the 
community, subject to court control and Ihe super- 
vision and guidance of a probation officer. Proba- 
tion sustains the offender's ability to continue 
working and to protect his family's welfare, while 
avoiding the stigma and possible damaging effects 
of imprisonment. 

Halfway houses— small, homelike residential facil- 
ities located in the community for offenders who 
need more conlfol than probation or other lypes 
of community supervision can provide. Halfway 
houses are used also for gradual readjustment to 
community life for those who have come out of 
institutions. Half-way house programs usually offer 
supervised living, counseling services, and draw 
upon the community for education, training, jobs 
and recreation to aid in the rehabilitation process.* 

VV<irk-release— under this alternative, the offender 
is confined in an institution only at night or on 
weekends, but is permitted to pursue his normal 
life the remainder of the time. Such a program 
makes possible a greater degree of control than is 
possible under probation or other lypes of com- 
munity supervision, but avoids total disruption of 
family life and employment. 

Pre-release Centers — supervised programs de- 



♦A comprchenstve di. ♦dory of half-way house facilillcs operated 
under the auspices of various public and private agencies, both in 
ihc United States and abroad, is compiled annually by the Inter- 
nationa! Halfway Hou$G Association, 2316 Auburncrest, Cincinnati, 



»*io 45219. 
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signed to ease the transition from Iota! confine- 
ment to freedom by involving people from the 
community who come to the prison to provide in- 
formation in areas of vital interest to the inmate 
who is about to be released. Subjects covered in- 
clude such topics as employment, finances, family 
life, community services and legal resources.* 

P.uolc — a procedure by which prisoners are ^e- 
lec(ed for release and a service by which they are 
provided with the controls, assistance, and guid- 
ance they need as they serve the remainder of their 
sentences within the free community. 

The report of the President's Task Force on Prisoner 
Rehabilitation concluded that "perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to improvement in the correctional system 
always has been the tendency of much of the public 
to regard it and treat it as a rug under which to sweep 
difficult and disagreeable people and problems . . . 
after all, the overwhelming rrajority of offenders do 
not stay under the correctional rug. ... As a matter 
of fact, the two-thirds of the correctional population 
. . . on probation or parole are in the community 
right now. . . . 'Community based corrections' is no 
visionary slogan, but a hard contemporary fact." 

With increasing funding available — about a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars for Fiscal 1972 — the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration has set a num- 
ber of goals for lis expanded corrections program. 
They include: Community-based programs, with 
emphasis on youthful offenders; improvement of 
probation and parole; marshaling resources of the 
private sector; expanrjed use of halfway houses; 
replacement of outmoded jails with regional cor- 
rections facilities; new training centers for correc- 
tions personnel; more effective research. 

Community Corrections Reduce the 
Need for Expensive Facilities 

The shift to community-based corrections will even- 
tually reduce the need for maximum security institu- 
tions. Experts agree that only 20-30% of present in- 
mates represent a danger to society and must be 
securely confined. If the remaining 70"/o can be re- 
habilitated in less restrictive local Institutions, or 
under supervision in the community, few facilities 

*A good example of a pre-release center program is that operated 
by the Texas Depar'ment of Corrections, Huntsville, Texas. 
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will be needed for those considered dnngerous and 
least responsive lo correctional treatmenl. 

The cost o( keeping an adull offender in a stale 
institution is about six (6} times as great as that to 
keep him under parole supervision, and fourteen (14) 
times as great as that required to supervise him on 
probation. Based on current per capita cost, it is esti- 
mated that it takes $11,000 a year lo keep a married 
man in prison. This figure includes the inmate's loss 
of earnings, the cost to taxpayers if his family has to 
go on relief, and the loss of taxes he would pay. Com- 
pare this to the national average cost of 38 cents and 
88 cents per day for probation and parole super- 
vision respectively, or an average of less than $365 
a year, as reported by the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice. 

In its 1967 Task force Report: Corrections, the 
Commission projected that construction of institu- 
tions planned for completion by 1975 would cost 
more than a billion dollars, with construction esti- 
mated conservatively at $10,000 per bed. More recent 
data gathered by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration indicate that institutional bi'ilding 
costs currently average $15,000 ^o $20,000 per bed. 
When completed, the cost of the new space, based 
on 1969 estimates, would add over $200 million 
annually to the op rating cost of the institutions. This 
amount would be considerably increased in the light 
of current costs. 

Community Corrections Is More Humane 
Experience has shown that, as opposed to isolation 
and punishment/ community-based corrections 
which permits a person to live in his own community 
and maintain normal social relationships, while pro 
viding control, guidance, and access to rehabilitative 
resources and services, is a more efficient, economic, 
and more humane approach to the treatment of the 
offender. A considerable and impressive body of evi- 
dence has been accumulated indicating that correc- 
tions in the community is more effective in reducing 
recidivism than severe forms of punishment. 

Because the community-oriented approach is al- 
most always more economical, it enjoys a substantial 
cost/benefit advantage. Experience has revealed that 
^ le-third of the offenders currently held in institu- 



tions were transferred to probation along with iheir 
share of the correctional budget, they could be 
placed in caseloads of 10 or less. This would provide 
the opportunity for more individual attention and 
enhance chances for probation to succeed. Under 
present ircumstances, however, judges face the di- 
lemma of having to choose between the worst of two 
worlds; whether to utilize already overburdened 
probation services, or whether to commit the offend- 
er to an institution which i«; ill-equipped to rehabili- 
tate at all. 

Examples of Successful CommuniJy-Based 
Correctional Programs 

The Saginaw Project, the California Probation Sub- 
sidy Program, the Sacramento and Stockton Commu- 
nity Treat ^nt Project, and the Pre-trial Intervention 
Program ve demonstrated that community correc- 
tions is a ' re effective way to use public funds than 
imprisonment. 

The Saginaw Project 

A three-year experiment conducted between 1957 
and 1960 in Michigan's Saginaw County illustrates 
the benefits which can accrue from a well-planned 
and adequately fund'?d community corrections pro- 
gram. In this experiment, probation was the method 
of correction used. Probation staffs and facilities 
were strengthened to provide an adequate level of 
services through small caseloads and intensive super- 
vision. The proportion of convicted felons ;^*^ose 
convicted of a major offense) put on probation was 
raised from 59.5% to 67.1%, As a result o' this type 
of intensive and highly individualized treatment, the 
proportion of probation failures experienced a de- 
cline from 32.2% during the three prior years, to 
17.4% during the three experimental years. Estimated 
savings to taxpayers over the period was almost half a 
million dollars, because of reductions in costs of in- 
stitutional care, costs of welfare for prisoners' fam- 
ilies and parole expenditures. 

The California Probation Subsidy Program 

The California subsidy program provides an out- 
standing example of how corrections can be made 
less costly and more effective. Under this program, 
California gives a grant to a county for every convict- 
pH offender who, by being placed in a community- 
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based correctional program, helps to reduce the 
average number of people from that county who 
were formerly placed in state prisons. 

For example, if a county that, over the years, aver- 
aged 25 inmates in state prisons for every 100,000 
population cuts this down to 15 by using community- 
based programs, tt can receive up to $4,000 for each 
of the 10 offenders not sent to state institutions, or a 
maximum of $40,000. These funds are to be used to 
improve the local services. The $4,000 state payment 
to counties reduces workloads anil helps those who 
are already under local supervision, as well as those 
for whom the money was received. Experience during 
the first two years of this program demonstrated that 
improved probation services can be given to five or 
six persons at the local level for each individual grant. 

During the first two years, 3,814 offenders were 
supervised locally who might otherwise have entered 
California's state institutions. This represents a gross 
savings of $15.2 million for the state, and a net of 
$9.8 million after subsidy payments to the counties. 
This program has resulted in the indefinite postpone- 
ment of scheduled construction of several state in- 
stitutions. 

The $9.8 million in state savings does not Indicate 
a shift in state institutional costs to the county or city 
facilities. As has been earlier indicated, costs for pro- 
bation type programs are considerably less than for 
imprisonment in a state Institution. The rate of local 
incarceration has also slowed significantly, which has 
further reduced costs. 

Most people on probation under this program 
have responded positively to supervision and have 
not violated the rules of probation or committed 
other crimes. This finding supports the contention 
that good probation practices can reduce commit- 
ments to state institutions, while offering substantial- 
ly increased protection to citizens through improved 
supervision of probationers. 

Sacramento and Stockton Community 
Treatment Project 

Another experiment in community-based corrections 
conducted in California has yielded noteworthy re- 
sults. This experiment involves a parole plan with 
intensive community treatment for the individuals 
^ Jved. Part of the motivation for the experiment 



resulted from budgetary squeezes. The state was 
fooking for alternatives to building more and more 
institutions for growing numbers of juveniles com- 
mitted to its Youth Authority, which runs correctional 
facilities for serious offenders up to age 21. 

All those involved in the experimer*^ were con- 
firmed delinquents with histories of car theft, grand 
larceny, burglary and robbery. All had served terms 
in county Institutions for their offenses. 

Some 56% of those committed to the Youth Au- 
thority were deemed suitable for the experiment. 
Youths were assigned on a random basis either to an 
experimental or control group. Those In the experi- 
mental group were returned to the community and 
received intensive counseling and supervision under 
specially trained parole agents in casieloads of ten to 
twelve. Youths in the control group were assigned to 
California's regular institutional treatment program, 
and then paroled under the usual parole program. 
As is the case in most experiments in community- 
based corrections, offenders with a record of serious- 
ly assaultive behavior or with attributes that would 
cause strong objections by the community were not 
in the experiment. 

After the first two years of the experiment, studies 
showed that 41 % of the experimental group had their 
paroles revoked, as opposed to 61% of the control 
group. 

The savings in public money for the intensive pa- 
role program is certainly substantial. The cost of the 
project per youth is less than half the average cost 
of putting an offender in an institution. Moreover, 
the program is now now handling a group larger than 
the population of one of the new juvenile institu- 
tions. Some $6 to $8 million, therefore, does not have 
to be spent for a building to house these offenders. 
At the same time, the program offers much more 
effective protection to the public tf^jn the traditional 
method, because fewer youths commit additional 
crimes. 

Pre-lrfaf Intervention 

Another low-cost high-yield program recently de- 
veloped is that of pre-trial intervention, which was 
designed primarily through the leadership of the 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of La- 



boo to help break up the backlog in court processing 
and to offer the court yet another alternative to 
imprisonment. 

The pre-trial program explores methods of divert- 
ing young first-offenders from prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Following successful experiments with 
two demonstration programs, it is now being tested 
in Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, San An- 
tonio, Baltimore, and San Francisco, and will even- 
tually have an enrollment of over 4,000 participants. 

In cooperation with the courts and police authori- 
ties, carefully selected persons, primarily /ounger 
offenders, are offered an opportunity to participate 
in a specifically designed manpower program after 
arrest but prior to trial, conviction and sentencing. 

If a youth agrees to enter the program, a delay of 
generally three months is obtained before the case 
is processed by the courts. The youth is then directed 
to counseling, training and jobs, if the youth reacts 
positively, charges are dismissed. So far the results 
have been encouraging. The courts, after reviewing 
the progress of participants during a 90-day period, 
have dismissed charges in 70% of the cases. 

This program, which is to be expanded to other 
cities in the near future, was built on two earlier 
efforts: The MANHATTAN COURT EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECT operated by the Vera Institute of Justice in 
New York, and PROJECT CROSSROADS operated by 
the National Committee for Children and Youth in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Washington project proved so successful that 
it has been incorporated into the court system as a 
continuing element of its practices with the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the U.S. Attorney General a*^ I 
the Chief Judge. The recidivism rate for adult partici- 
pants in PROJECT CROSSROADS over a 15-month 
period was 22.2%; that of the control group (not re-^ 
ceiving project services) was 45.7%. Program costs 
totaled approximately $500.00 per enrollee and the 
project exhibited a benefit/cost ratio of at least 2 to 1. 
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EX-OFFENDERS AND EMPLOYMENT: 
THE HIGH COST OF THE REVOLVING 
DOOR 

Most authorities agree that the lack of meaningful 
employment opportunities has been a major contrib- 
uting cause (o the rising crime rate and the high rate 
of recidivism, and, in turn, to the increasing cost of 
crime. Unless assimilation into communities is facili- 
tated by the availability of suitable jobs, corrections 
will continue to be a wasteful and high cost "revolv- 
ing door" system under which non-dangerous of- 
fenders serve what is virtually a fife sentence on the 
installment plan — largely because of the obstacles in 
the way of stabfe^ worthwhile employment. 

Experience in vocational training and placement 
programs for public offenders (sponsored by the 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of La- 
bor) since 1964 reveals that: 

• Ex-offenders can be trained and placed in employ- 
ment, regardless of previous education or the na- 
ture of their crime; 

• When ex-offenders are placed in appropriate jobs, 
their rate of recidivism is two to three times less 
than that of ex-offenders who do not receive job 
assistance; 

• Ex-offenders with better paying jobs are much less 
likely t6 be recidivists than those with no jobs, 
part-lime jobs or lower-paying jobs; and 

• Independent of work experience in prison^ if the 
released offender gets a remunerative job on re- 
lease and is able to keep it for at least six months, 
the probability of recidivism declines. 

Bars to Employment 

Public and employer attitudes, laws, and licensing 
regulations bar ex-offenders from employment. Too 
often, the government which urges the ex-offender 
to pursue a normal law-abiding life Is the same gov- 
ernment that bars the way to that pursuit. By reason 
of various state statutes, certain manufacturers can- 
not employ convicted felons. An official of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration testifying be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Penitentiaries Subcommit- 
tee told of a man with a misdemeanor record (for 
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minor offenses) being denied a taxi driver's license^ 
and of a federal court upholding a city's refusal to 
hire an ex-convict as a tree trimmer. 

Employer attitudes toward ex-offenders remain the 
most difficult to counter because they are not written 
in any formal guidelines, such as those found in 
bonding, union or license requirements.* Since em- 
ployment opportunities for the rehabilitated offender 
are an effective tool In the national effort to prevent 
crime, policies governing company employment 
practices should be reviewed and revised to encour- 
age the hiring of such offenders, especially when 
they are qualified by education and training for the 
jobs available. For example, employers may want to 
cdnsrder'eliminating questions regarding prior crimi- 
nal records (particularly arrest records as contrasted 
to conviction records) from job applications. 

If, upon examining this aspect of the job applica- 
tion, company policy dictates that such questions are 
necessary, confidentiality of the information should 
be assured in all cases, and the applicant should be 
informed that such information does not mean he 
will not be considered for the job if he is otherwise 
qualified. Probation and parole officers can be ex- 
tremely helpful in discussing the background and 
overall adjustment needs of the ex-offender with the 
prospective employer. Maximum benefit from the 
work experience can be derived for both the em- 
ployer and the employee when these things are taken 
into consideration. 

Bonding Assfslance Program 

The experimental Bonding Assistance Program, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of Labor,, has done 
much to open new doors for employment and has 
also documented the low risk to business In hiring 
ex-offenders. 

In this project, fidelity bonds were posted in order 
to protect the prospective employer from loss due to 

•The American Bar Association's Commission on Correctional Facil- 
ities and Services has established a national clearinghouse and edu- 
cational program focusing on disseminating in/ormation regarding 
unreasonable employment restrictions which impair the ability of 
ihu rehabilitated offender to obtain suitable job opportunities and 
measures that have been taken to remove these obstacles. This proj- 
ect, conducted under contract with the Manpower Admin (st ration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, will ultimately attempt to use the re- 
sources and influence of the legal community to overcome legal 
^ " unsing restrictions that discriminate against the ex-offender, 
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theft or acts of dishonesty. The Department of Labor 
provided bonding .assistance to more than 3,400' per- 
sons, most of whom were ex-offenders. Included 
we;e inmates Veleased after completing skill training 
programs conducted in correctional institutions un- 
der the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

Less than 2% have defaulted over a 5-year period, 
and a state offlclaf administering this program de- 
clared that nationwide statistics regarding the pro- 
grams' loss experience indicate that tho average 
ex-offender is a better risk than some company em- 
ployees. This program has motivated many employ- 
ers to review their normal requirements for subse- 
quent hiring, and in some cases drop the bonding 
requirement. 

The program has been so successful .hat bonding 
assistance is now available to all institutions where 
skill training under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act is provided. In 1971, the experimental 
effort was expanded nationwide on a pilot basis. 
Through more than 2,200 local public employment 
service offices, special assistance is given to ex- 
offenders and others who apply and who can dem- 
onstrate that they are barred from a specific job offer 
solely because of the inability to secure a commercial 
bond. 

HOW THE PUBLIC CAN HELP 
OR HINDER 

Chief Justice Warren Burger, speaking before the 
National Conference on Corrections, stated: , . it 
is my deep conviction that when society places a 
person behind walls, we assume a collective moral 
responsibility to try to change and help t'nat person. 
The law will define legal duties but 1 confess I have 
more faith in what a moral commitment of the Amer- 
ican people can accomplish than I have in what can 
be done by the compulsion of judicial decrees." 

Concerned citizens can do much to promote and 
support correctional programs that really correct. On 
the other hand, public uncertainty and lack of con- 
sensus on vyhat constitutes an effective approach wilj 
result In weak and inconsistent legislative support fot 
correctional programs. Citizen opposition through 
J;irk nf understanding can also block implementation 
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of desirable programs even with strong legislative 
backing. 

Almost all studies and experts agree on the changes 
needed: more in-community facilities like halfway 
houses; more academic and vocational training in 
institutions; more work-release programs whereby 
local business and industry cooperate by providing 
job opportunities and follow-up counseling services; 
more separation of offenders not only by type of 
offenses but by amenability to rehabilitation; and 
more pooling of state and local facilities. 

An informed and active citizenry can do much to 
bring these about. 



BUSINESS LEADERSHIP ESSENTIAL 



Training and Employmen! 

The importance of employment in the rehabilitation 
process puts a tremendous responsibility — and op- 
portunity — in the laps of the business community. 
Businessmen should take the initiative in opening 
doors to jobs for ex-offenders by: 

* Providing post- and pre-release employment op- 
portunities in meaningful positions; 

« Giving appropriate guidance to correctional ad- 
-ministrators regarding job trends and anticipated 
employment openings; 

« Mobilizing business and public support for im- 
proved industrial and vocational training programs 
in institutions; 

• Providing volunteer management expertise to ad- 
vise on curriculum and equipment needed for 
realistic training; and 

» Informing the memberships of business associa- 
tions about the manpower resources available from 
correctional institutions. 

An outstanding example of how businessmen can 
assist materially in reducing the chances of an ex- 
offender having to return to crime is PROJECT TRAN- 
SITION, a program conducted by the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections. 

In June of 1971, this project began capitalizing on 
the excellent organizational structure of State and 
. local Chambers of Commerce, The State Chamber, 
together with several of the local Chambers in Co- 
O , Spartanburg and Greenville, was actively in- 




terested and involved In exploring the possibility of 
sponsoring a "Safer Communities" project. The proj- 
ect draws upon existing programs, such as the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen and the Jobs in the 
Business Sector (JOBS) program. PROJECT TRANSI- 
TION representalivesy In cooperation with a number 
of Chamber of Commerce committees, approached 
business leaders with the idea of employing ex- 
offenders under established contractual arrange- 
ments of the JOBS program. The proposal has been 
received with interest and encouragement. Several 
contracts have been entered into between PROJECT 
TRANSITION and JOBS to hire and train ex-offenders. 

In another dimension to the cooperative efforts 
between the South Carolina Department of Correc- 
tions and the Chamber activities, the State Jaycees 
are assisting with the department's job development 
programs by surveying local job markets in many 
cities in the state on a monthly basis for the best 
opportunities available for placing ex-offenders. 

A similar forward-looking program involving col- 
laboration between the slate corrections department, 
businessmen, and chambers of commerce has been 
developed in the State of Illinois, and is producing 
excellent results. 

Advice and Guidance in 
Employee-Management Relations 

Unions and employee associations are organizing 
growing numbers of people who work in the field of 
corrections. Business leaders experienced in collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations with organized labor can 
provide helpful guidance and direction to correc- 
tional administrators who lack experience and so- 
phistication iri labor negotiations and employee- 
management relations. 

Developing Positive Public Attitudes 

Citizen groups, with leadership from the business 
community, can become a powerful force in pro- 
moting public interest in, and support for, commu- 
nity-based correctional programs for non-dangerous 
offenders. 

An active and involved citizens group can: 

• Mobilizie public and legislative support for diversi- 
fied treatment services and alternatives to incar- 
ceration; 



• Stimulate the development of detoxification cen- 
ters to divert alcoholic offenders out of the correc- 
lirnal system and into facilities with medical serv- 
ices; 

• Support the establishment of halfway houses and 
undertake a program to educate the community to 
the need for these facilities; 

• Organize volunteers to participate in tutoring pro- 
grams for offenders; 

• Initiate a volunteer probation aid program to pro- 
vide troubled youth with adult guidance and assist- 
ance with school work and finding jobs;* 

• Initiate a similar program to provide persons in 
institutions periodic contacts with people from the 
community who can listen to their problems, ad- 
vise them, and even develop special programs to 
take institutionalized offenders into their homes 
and into the community on a well-organized basis. 

• Support surveys of correctional facilities and serv- 
ices in terms of personnel requirements, standards 
for the buildings, food, sanitary conditions, treat- 
ment of prisoners, rehabilitation services, etc.** 

•-Support improvement and innovation in existing 
local correctional services. Recommendations of 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, (the research and development 
branch of the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration) to improve the quality of treatment and 
service in local jails and correctional agencies in- 
clude the following: 

1. effective screening and diagnosis of inmates 
to determine medical treatment needs, and 
the improvement of medical services to meet 
those needs; 



♦The National Research Center of Volunteers in Courts in Boulder, 
Colorado has given national leadership to such programs. 
••The American Correctional Associaliori has developed a self-evalu- 
ation procedure for use by correctional agency personnel and is 
in the final stages of Impiementing an accreditation plan— based 
on the Association's Manual of Correcliqnat Standards— for institu- 
tions and services. The voluntary accreditation program will be 
governed by an autonomous accrediting body and will field survey 
teams to make outside obieclive evaluations to see if facilities meet 
Q >rrectional standards. 




2. classification of probationers in differentiated 
caseloads to meet special offender needs; 

3. use of volunteers, ex-offenders, and low in- 
come persons as probation and parole staff 
assistants. 

4. redefinition of the role of the probation and 
parole officer as community organizer and 
advocate for the offender as well as a link to 
the community service agencies which satisfy 
the offenders needs. 



• Encourage other community groups to become 
involved in corrections reform and to support new 
correctional programs. The imperfections in our 
knowledge of the causes of criminal behavior and 
methods of correcting that behavior will inevitably 
lead to mistakes and setbacks in our search for new 
ways to reclaim offenders. The goal must always 
be to develop or restore in the offender the ca- 
pacity for lawful productive behavior in the com- 
munity — a goal for which punishment alone, in 
our complex, fast moving socie^ty, is clearly an in- 
adequate prescription for success. 



IN CONCLUSION 

Meaningful jobs must be available to the ex-offend- 
er to assure his rehabilitation, or the correctional 
system will fail. Equal employment opportunities 
should be extended to all citizens. 

Crime prevention and criminal rehabilitation are 
economically advantageous to the businessman who 
hires an ex-offender, as well as to the public, which 
does not have to pay the high cost of building and 
operating more prisons, and which benefits from a 
reduction in recidivism. 

Business and community leaders have a responsi- 
bility to learn about new correctional methods and 
to endorse and actively support correctional reform 
at all levels, state and Federal, as well as in their own 
community. 

All citizens, and particularly business leaders, 
should work toward a correctional system that really 
corrects. Such an effort can only serve to help make 
our communities safer and better places in which to 
"^iive and work. 
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